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and the effects of it are thus described, 
"The ordinary class of beggars fled 
in general upon the alarm, and retired 
to quieter situations in London and 
other municipalities, where similar 
measures of prudential charity have 
not been adopted; and as to those 
»vho apply for protection to the in- 
stitution, they express very strongly 
»nd very generally their gratitude for 
the advitntages they derive from the 
chiirity, and look forward to its con- 
tinuance with earnest and eager ex- 
pectation." 

In the parish of Shipter Moyne, 
also, in the County of Gloucester, an 
institution founded upon the same 
principles is attended with like success. 
Vol. 3. No. 86. P. 200. We are there 
assured, "That the work-house for 
the women and children ( who it ap- 
pears are thete employed during the 
day) bv a most extraordinary and 
iflcredibie metamorphosis is converted 
into a real house of industry." 

If it appears to any person a mat- 
ter of much difficulty to find em- 
ployment for the poor, the oi)servation 
jnyst be confessed to be a true' one; 
but let him consider that if it be 
difficult 10 those wlio have capital in 
their hands, who possess information, 
and know the proper use of money 
in commercial dealings, how much 
more so must it be to the poor who 
have no capital whatever, wno are in 
3 great measure ignorant of the modes 
<of finding materials, and whose profits 
are generally wasted among the middle 
dealers. It is in fact, a matter of 
necessity, that the wealthy and better 
informed should exert themselves in 
favour of their weaker and more 
destitute brethren ; for. rf they do not, 
one of two things must happen, 
either that the poor of this class 
must perish, or else be supported en- 
tirely by alms. As to the former it 
shoiUd not once be mentioned, and 
in the latter case they must not only 
be reduced to a more degraded state 
(as njendiciiy cfertainly is) that any 
we know of, but must Become a much 
severer burthen than if such an en- 
stittttion were open to receive them. 
The only objection then which 
can^ be made (if indeed it be an ob- 
jection) is the difficulty of meeting 
with active supporters, but this we 



are happy to say is in a great measure 
removed, as many gentlemen have 
laudably pledged themselves to give 
personal aid in favour of the under- 
taking, and we are not without hopes 
that me liberality of the plan, its 
utility, and importance to society will 
procure it many and lasting friends. 

NATURAL HISTORX Of THE HERRING. 
Conctudedfrom p. 356, No, X, 

TO complete this article I shall 
conclude by a few words on the 
herring trade. It is of great antiqhity. 
Madox records that in 1 195 the little 
town of Dunwick was obliged to pay 
80,000 herrings tp the crown. In the 
13th century the Zealanders carried 
on thb trade to a great extent and 
to this effect in the year 1282, they 
obtained from the kmg of England, 
a patent for themselves and the 
Dutch, granting them the right of 
fishing on the coasts of Yarmouth. 
It may also be seen from a diploma 
of Eric 111. king of Denmark, that in 
the 13th century herrings were aa 
article of commerce in the Baltic, 
This diploma granted to the people of 
Hamburgh ^ piece of land in, the 
island of Schonen, for their residence 
during the fishery, and for vending 
their cargoes at the fairs. In this 
age also may be discovered traces of 
the practice of saving herrings, which 
was undoubtedly that of smoking. 
In the I4th century a fair for the sate 
of herrings was established at Yar- 
mouth. In 13,57 Edward III. prohi- 
bited fishermen from selluig their fish 
any rfhere but in that city. The 
Dutch, who till then had purchased 
their herrings on the coast from the 
Scotch fishermen, and afterwards ex- 
ported them ,to other cductries, were 
obliged to send vessels to fish there; 
for as the fishermen wtere pBlKed to 
bring their cargoes to. market previous 
to their being salted, the herrings by 
the delay thus oipcasion^d, were render- 
ed soft and upfit for exportation. 
According to Mauiieres the Ijerring 
trade was also very Considerable at 
this time on the co^ of Norwaj^. Be 
says that in that country upWards of 
three thousaild men were colljected 
during the months of September and 
October, whose occupa'tidn was flie 
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herring fishery. The fishery and trade 
in herrings still forms one of the princi- 
pal branches of national industry, by 
which several tons of gold is annually 
brought into the kingdom. Though 
the fir-wood which the Norwegians use 
for making their casks gives a taste 
to the fish which is ftot generally re- 
lished, yet the Poles esteem it highly. 
Some years since the Danish govern- 
ment ordered the casks to be made of 
oak; but it was soon observed that 
the demand lessened. The Poles re- 
marked the 'waot of usual flavour, and 
it. was found necessary to revert to 
the fir. VVith the Dutch this branch 
of commerce, is still more considerable ; 
whence it is that M. Carleson calls the 
herring fishery their golden mine, 
because in reality this nation draws 
more gold and silver from it than the 
others from their mines. At first, as 
has been already observed, this natiort 
purehased their herrings from the 
Scotch; but their industry and sage 
regulations soon rendered 'their her- 
rings preferaWe, not only to the 
Scotch, but even to the' Flemish, 
which had been celebrated for their 
CKcellence. Yet the herring trade in 
this nation is not now near so ex- 
tensive as it hitherto has been. In 
l4l6 the first large net was made at 
lloern, smce which time the Dutch 
have employed larger vessels, in 1552 
the city of Enkhuisen alone sent 140 
vessels to the herring fishery ; and in 
1601, five hundred vessels sailed from 
the severad ports of the republic for 
the same purpose; and if Sir Walter 
Ealeigh is not mistaken, at times 
13,000 vessels- and 450,000 men were 
occupied in it. This, however, is 
undoubtedly exaggerated, or else the 
trade has declined very considerably 
since 4t has excited the jealousy of 
other nations. In^ 1 736, the number 
of vessels did not amount to 250. 
This number has since diminished ; 
for in 1747 the Dwch sent out but 
200 vessels, and in 1773 but 169. It 
would have falleu' stiU fi^rther had not 
the States General, in 1775, offered a 
bounty of 500 florins to every vessel 
which went to- the herring fishery. 
Notwithstanding, this decline it still 
continues to be a considerable branch 
of industry; for it is said that 20,000 
men are still supported by it. 



Tlie French also iinnuaHy send out 
about an hundred vessels from Calais, 
Dieppe, and the otiier neighbouring 
pons. These are not so large as tlie 
Dutch, not containing more than from 
twenty to twenty-five tons. They 
fish either on the coasts of England, 
or in the Channel. They also fish 
during Autumn on the coasts of Nor- 
mandy and Picardy; but as the sailors 
are not in the liabit of taking provi- 
sions and salt along with them, they 
are obliged to return as soon as they 
have a cargo, and it frequently hap- 
pens that before they can return the 
fogs which favour the fishery pass away, 
and the best opportunity is lost. The 
Swedes, who hitherto purchased their 
herrings from other nations, have 
withift these forty years become more 
attentive to the trade of this fish. In 
1745 a company was established for 
thispurpose, supported by government, 
by means of which (heir herrings, and 
particularly those of Gothenburg, have 
risen to great estimation. 

In 1764, fifty cargoes of hettmg, 
which were thought equal to the 
Dutch, arrived from this port to Ham- 
burgh. From the same place were 
exported in the year 1771, 43,959 tons 
of hearing; in 1772, 73,130; in 1781 
and 1782, 200,000; and from twenty 
to twenty-two thousand tons of oil. 
Many load of herrings, smoked in 
straw, are brought into the north of 
Germany, from Swedish Pomerania. 
The. Danes not onlj brilig into Ger- 
many the herrings caught in Spring 
and 'Autumn on the northern coast of 
Jutland, and (he isles of FeiTo6, but 
they also send vessels to the coast of 
Scotlajld. 

In 1767 a company for the herring 
fishery was. estabhshed at Altooa. Large 
quantities of smoked herrings are also 
sent from Holstein. to Hamburgh 
and the neighbouring cities. Those 
called Kieler-Bucklinge are particu- 
larly prized. In 1770 a company was 
formed in Prussia for this fishery, and 
in 1776 six vessels were sent from 
Embden to the coast of. Scotland, 
which returned with an hundred and 
thirty lasts of herrings. Since that 
time the number has bem annually 
augmented; so the number now i» 
from thirty-eight to forty-two vessels. 

Herring oil is in Sweden a very im- 
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portant branch of cotpmerce. At first 
the gills and iotestines were the only 
larts used lo this manufaoture; and 
a* this oil. was in great demand, the 
inercbaDt built manufactories of oil at 
thtir own expence, in most of the 
ptices where the fishery was carried 
Oft. These generally consist of eight 
cauldrons; four of tliese cauldrons 
were built in separate furnaces, so that 
the- fiimace being open before, afford- 
ed a separate aperture for each caul- 
dron, a«d the four furnaces commiinj- 
cated within to a l^ge one in the cen- 
tre. To save copper they' have in- 
vented a method of enlarging the caul- 
dron witli rods of pine wood, strength- 
ened with thick biands of iron. 'The 
cauldrons are so built up that the fire 
totjche& but half the side, and the wall 
»ist'sto within an ell of the upper sur- 
face of the rings, where a scatibid is 
placed, on which the persons stand 
who are employed to stir the contents 
of the cauldron' v>ith ladles of copper. 
Nine or ten tons of herrings may be 
boiled in one cauldron, and for this 
purpose from seven to nine tons of wa- 
tei: are required: the water is conveyed 
by means of pumps. The herrmgs 
while boiling, are continually stirred 
until they are completely melted ; 
then a little cold water is poured in, 
wKch makes tie oil float, and it is 
afterwards taken off with brazen skim- 
mers and put into leathern bags. 
When the oil has remained some hours 
there, and is separated from the dregs 
and the water, it is passed through a 
strainer into a large cask plaued up- 
ri^t, which has a vent-hole about the 
third part of an ell from the bottopj. 
When the oil has lain tKere some time, 
and tlie remaining dregs have fallen to 
the bottom, it is again filtered, and 
put into casks contaming exactly sixty 
owedfch fa«n^j.* It is. then ready 
for exportation. It is absolutely neces- 
sary Ihit the oil be Completely freed 
from dregs and water, for otherwise 
these parnotes cause a bad smell in 
summer. The herrings are generally 
allowed to boil about live or six hours, 
and two or three hours more are re- 
quisite for it to settle before the oil 
can be taken otF. In proportion to 

* This is a measure of liquids contain- 
ing som^ithat more thia four gaUons, 



the fulness and freshness of the fish 
is the good quality and weight of 
the oil; when made of old herrings it 
soon corrupts. The more the oil is 
boiled the browner it becomes, and 
when boiled in cauldrons made entirely 
of copper, it B browner thatj in those 
enlarged with wood. Coal and pine 
wood are used for the fire. 

A manufactory of four cauldrons 
requires from twenty-eight to thirty- 
two workmen. It is at tjje beginning 
of the fishery when the herrings are 
plenty and I'he price low, that the 
making of oil is carried on ; when the 
herrings are dear, nothing can he gain- 
ed by it. This oil is use^ for lamps, 
but not for \eather, on account of its 
fluidity. 

The mas$ which remains is excellent 
for land, for 'ground manured with it 
produces much more grass and corq 
than by any (ftberkind. The farmer 
who resides near the coast uses it; 
but so great a quantity, consisting at 
least of some hundred thousand tons 
annually connot be entirely used ip 
this manner; a great part of it is 
thrown into the sea. 

At the commencement of the fishery, 
when the herring is large, a ton of 
them produces from five to six canoes 
and a half of oil: ..at the end of the 
fishery, when it is very poor, that is 
about the month of Uecember, it pro- 
duces no more than a catme and a half. 
A ton of oil contains sixty c««nw. In 
the making of which from twenty to 
twenty-three tons of herrings are used. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

IT may not be uninteresting to the 
readers of this "magazine to see 'the 
plans attempted in the sister country 
to remedy the evils of their present 
system of poor laws — The annexed 
plan may serve to give a trait of the 
state ofmannersinthat country, and also 
impress the truth of' the- important 
political and mors^ axioms, that an 
independence gained by the industry 
and frugalityr of the poor themselves 
contributes m an essential degree to 
their comforts and happiness, '^hite 
a dependence on the contribulions of 
others, by producing idleness necessarily 
leads to profligacy and iramoraitty. 



